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COPE Agreement-in-Principle 


COPE is a society repre- 
senting approximately 
2,500 Inuit (Eskimos) 
who are resident in the 
Northwest Territories. 


COPE is currently nego- 
tiating a land claim set- 
tlement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


On October 31, 1978, 
the two parties signed an 


Yukoners Denied Any 


Agreement-in-Principle 
which, among other be- 
nefits, provides them 
with 14.8 square miles 
per capita, for a total of 
37,000 square miles of 
titled land in the North- 
west Territories. In addi- 
tion, they are to be given 
rights over 5,000 to 
15,000 square miles of 
land in Northern Yukon. 





Participation in Negotiations 


On various occasions 
since 1973, respective 
Ministers of [AND and 
their officials promised 
that Yukoners would be 
fully involved and con- 
sulted in all land claims 
negotiations concerning 
Yukon, including the 
claims of extra-Terri- 
torial native peoples. 


These promises were 
breached. The COPE 
Agreement-in-Principle 
was presented to the 
Yukon Government only 


after it was signed. For 
obvious reasons, your 
Government has not and 
will not agree to it. 


In 1978, your Govern- 
ment was joined by rep- 
resentatives of the peo- 
ple of Old Crow and the 
Council for Yukon Indi- 
ans in seeking assur- 
ances that Yukoners 
would have input at the 
negotiating table. All 
Yukoners have been 
prejudiced as a result of 
our non participation. 


impeact of the 


COPE Agreement-in-Principle 


on Yukon 


@ Up to 1,000 sq. mi. of titled land on Yukon’s coastline may 
be granted to COPE. That land includes the prime potential 
harbour sites required for oil and gas exploration in the 
Beaufort Sea. 


@ The balance of Yukon’s coastline goes under federal juris- 
diction as a National Wilderness Park. This leaves Yukon 
with none of its coastline and no access to tidewater. 


@ The Agreement establishes a precedent whereby other 
native peoples resident in Alaska, British Columbia and the 
NWT can make similar claims in Yukon. This is already 
happening. 


@ The Agreement gives preferential employment benefits 
and other opportunities to COPE over Yukoners. 


@ The Agreement makes a mockery of wildlife conservation in 
Yukon 

— it allows the commercial harvesting of big game in a 
park, 

— it allows the hunting of endangered species, 

— it allows the granting of land and the establishment of 
settlements in the calving grounds of the Porcupine 
Caribou Herd. 


@ The Agreement attempts to curtail the Yukon Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction over game. It thus threatens Yukon’s 
jurisdictional integrity. 


@ The Agreement prejudices the traditional use of Northern 
Yukon by the Old Crow People. 


Detailed Background Notes to all the facts pre- TO OBTAIN THIS PACKAGE: 
sented in this paper are available from the Gov- PHONE: 667-5811. or 
ernment of Yukon as part of an information WRITE: Government of Yukon 
Package. Box 2703 
Whitehorse, Yukon Y1A 2C6 
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There should be one collating process for Yukon - 
the Yukon Native Claims Process - to negotiate all 
native claims in Yukon including the claims of extra- 
Territorial native peoples. 


Government of Yukon has always been willing to 
negotiate with COPE over hunting, trapping and 
fishing rights in Northern Yukon; we were denied any 
opportunity fo do so. 


Government of Yukon is still willing to negotiate with 
COPE but will not accept the COPE Agreement as it 
now stands. 


Government of Yukon is deeply concerned about 
wildlife and habitat conservation in Northern Yukon. 
We have proposed ferritorial parks for that area but 
our proposals have been ignored in the COPE nego- 
tiations. Currently, the Yukon Government is involved 
in negotiations about the International Caribou Con- 
vention. 


Government of Yukon remains prepared to establish 
a Terriforial Park in Northern Yukon. We have prop- 
osed that we establish a Task Force comprised of all 
Interested groups to make recommendations in this 
regard. Thus far our proposal has been ignored. 


The rights of the People of Old Crow in Northern Yukon 
must be fully protected. BOREAL INSTITUT! 
Committee for Original Peoples’ Entitlement a 
43480 





COPE 
SUMMARY OF IMPACT OF COPE 
AGREEMENT-IN-PRINCIPLE ON YUKON 


Clause 12(8) Y2 of Yukon’s only coasfline - up to 1,000 sa. mi. 
of titled land - is to be granted to non-resident 
Inuif. That land includes the prime potential 
harbour sites required for oil and gas explora- 
tion in the Beaufort Sea. 


Clause 12(1) & 12(2) the remaining baiaunce of Yukon’s coastline is 
to be given to the federal Department of En- 
vironment for a National Wilderness Park thus 
leaving Yukon with none ‘of Its coastline and 
no access to tidewater. 


Clauses 12(8), 12(3), the Agreement establishes a precedent 

12(3)(a), 12(6), 12(7), whereby other native peoples resident in Alas- 

12(7)(a) ka, British Columbia and the NWT can claim 
titled land, wiidlife harvesting rights and em- 
ployment and economic opportunities in 
Yukon. 


Clauses 12(3)(a), the Agreement makes a mockery of wildlife 

14(2)(a)(vi), 14(2)(a)(iii), conservation in Yukon by allowing the com- 

12(8), 12(5) mercial harvesting of big game in a park, the 
hunting of endangered species, and the 
granting of lanc! and the establishment of set- 
tlements in the calving grounds of the Porcu- 
pine Caribou Herd. 


Clauses 12(6), 12(7), the Agreement gives preferential employment 
12(7)(a) benefits and other economic opportunities to 
the non-resident Inuit at the expense of resi- 
dent Yukoners. 
arctan INSTITUTE 
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Clause 12(4)(a) 


Clauses 12(1), 12(1)(a), 
12(2), 12(3), 12(4)(b), 12(5), 
12(7)(a) 


Clauses 14(2)(c), 
14(3)(b), 14(3)(c), 14(3)(d), 
14(3)(h) 


Clauses 12(3), 12(3)(a), 
12(3)(a)(i), 12(3)(6), 12(64), 
12(7), 12(7)(a), 12(8) 


the Agreement establishes a National Wilder- 
ness Park Steering Committee with token 
Yukon representation - only 3 members out of a 
total of 9 - to determine the future disposition of 
15,000 sq. mi. of land entirely within Yukon’s 
jurisdictional boundaries. 


the Agreement gives the National Wilderness 
Park Steering Committee a preconceived 
mandate that was established without any 
consultation whatsoever with Yukoners: there 
is to be a park of at least 5,000 sq. mi. and 
perhaps as large as 15,000 sq. mi.; there shall 
be guaranteed native hunting, trapping and 
fishing in the park including commerical har- 
vesting of big game; the Inuit shall be permit- 
ted to establish small settlements in the park; a 
predominant number of persons employed in 
the operation and management of the park 
shall be Inuit, etc. 


the Agreement is an affront to Yukon’s jurisdic- 
tional integrity and threatens the constitutional 
and economic development of Yukon. Clause 
14(2)(Cc) purports to erode the supremacy ofthe 
Parliament of Canada in that if attempts to 
curtail the Yukon Government's jurisdiction 
over game granted pursuant to the Yukon Act. 


the Agreement prejudices the traditional use 
of Northern Yukon by the Old Crow people by 
giving COPE part of the Old Crow Group Trap- 
ping Area, preferential employment opportu- 
nities, and threatening the continued exist- 
ence of the Porcupine Caribou Herd. 





Clauses 12(3) and 12(3)(a) restrict the right of Old Crow Indian 
People to hunt and trap in Northern Yukon. They are forced 
to demonstrate (to whom is unclear) traditional use and 
occupancy and even then their right to hunt and trap is 
limited to species and areas traditionally used. Otherwise 
COPE receives exclusive hunting and trapping rights to 
approximately 8,000 sq. mi. of land in Northern Yukon. This 
land encroaches on the Old Crow Group Trapping Area 
and even includes a portion of Old Crow Flats. (see Map |). 


The Old Crow People requested funding from the Federal 
Government to conduct a study of their traditional use and 
occupancy of lands in Northern Yukon. This request was 
turned down even though the Inuit received $440,000.00 
over a two year period to conduct a similar study. 


If Old Crow residents accept the option in Clause 12(3)(a)(i), 
then COPE would have exclusive hunting, trapping and 
fishing rights to approximately 7,000 sq. mi. of Northern 
Yukon. The Old Crow People would have no rights to that 
land. The option would also remove part of the Old Crow 
Group Trapping Area. (see Map Il). 


Clauses 12(3)(a), 14(2)(a)(vi), 14(4)(a), 14(4)(e) and 14(5) give 
COPE the right to hunt the Porcupine Caribou Herd on a 
commercial basis. 


Clause 12(3)(b) states that if any part of the lands within the 
5,000 sq. mi. Park area are withdrawn, COPE will be granted 
the exclusive right to harvest game on the withdrawn lands. 
This exclusive right would be subject to the rights of the Old 
Crow indian People, only if they were able fo prove they 
used the area. The withdrawn lands could be in addition to 
the 4,000 sq. mi. coastal areas. 
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A National Wilderness Park Steering Committee is estab- 
lished by Clauses 12(4)(a) and 12(4)(b). This Committee is to 
advise the Minister of IAND (and the Minister of the Environ- 
ment) about the purpose and functions of the Park, and 
about an interim and permanent management regime. 


The Committee’s recommendations will have a major im- 
pact on the future of the Porcupine Caribou Herd. In spite of 
their major reliance on the herd, the Old Crow People are 
given only two representatives on the Committee. The na- 
tive peoples of the NWT are given three, two of which are 
given to COPE. 


Clause 12(5) allows COPE to establish small settlements in 
the calving grounds of the Porcupine Caribou Herd. These 
settlements could endanger the herd’s continued exist- 
ence. 


Clauses 12(6), 12(7) and 12(7)(a) give preferential employ- 
ment and other opportunities in the Park area to COPE over 
the Old Crow Indian People. 


Clause 12(8) gives COPE up to 1,000 sq. mi. of Yukon land if 
the three coastal areas are withdrawn. The Old Crow Indian 
people will not be able fo hunt on that land without COPE’s 
permission. 


Clauses 14(2)(d)(i) and 14(2)(d)(ii) state that if other native 
people are allowed to hunt on COPE land in the Western 
Arctic Region of the NWT, then COPE will be given further 
rights to hunt in areas outside that Region, i.e. in Yukon. 


Thus Yukoners, and especially Old Crow People will be furth- 
er penalized if NWT natives obtain hunting rights in the West- 
ern Arctic, as COPE will then receive further rights in Yukon. 





TRAPPING AREA LOST BY OLD CROW? 
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PROVISIONS OF THE COPE AGREEMENT-IN-PRINCIPLE 
AFFECTING WILDLIFE 


section 12 is entitled National Wilderness Public Dedica- 
tion. The normal procedure for establishing a national park is 
prescribed in the National Parks Act. Why does the Federal 
Government use the COPE Agreement to establish a “Public 
Park’’? 


“Subsistence usage’ is defined in the Agreement to include 
the taking of wildlife for the purpose of trade, barter and sale 
(except fish) among Inuit and the trade, barter and sale to 
any person for the non-edible by-products of wildlife. The 
harvesting of big game and game birds for sale is contrary 
to Yukon law. 


Clause 12(1) states that there shall be a National Wilderness 
Park for the purpose of wildlife protection and wilderness 
conservation of not less than 5,000 sq. mi. No comprehen- 
sive resource inventory of Northern Yukon has ever been 
conducted. No review and analysis of all fhe proposed and 
potential uses of land and resources in the region has ever 
been done. No consultation with Yukoners about the park 
proposal ever took place. 


The Park was obviously created for political purposes, with 
no regard forreal need. For example, ifthe 145,000 sq. mi. was 
withdrawn for the purpose of wildlife protection - the protec- 
tion of fhe Porcupine Caribou Herd - why does the withdraw- 
al cover only a portion of the herd’s range? Moreover, how 
can this purpose be reconciled with the commercial har- 
vesting of big game for sale, the harvesting of endangered 
species, and the establishment of small settlements in the 
calving grounds of the Porcupine Caribou Herd - all sanc- 
tioned by the Agreement? 


Clause 12(1)(a) poses a question about the withdrawal 
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being made for the purpose of wilderness conservation. 
Pauline Cove is identified by the Agreement as an important 
ecological and historic site yet it is excluded from the Park 
for the purpose of a port. COPE receives most of the econo- 
mic benefits as they are to participate in any development. 


Clause 12(2) requires the Federal Government to consider 
COPE’s recommendation that the entire northern area of the 
Yukon north of the Porcupine River - the entire 15,000 sq. mi. 
withdrawal - be dedicated as a National Wilderness Park. 
Shouldn't Yukoners be given the same opportunity as the 
non-resident Inuit to express their views, ideas and recom- 
mendations regarding a park within Yukon’s boundaries? 
Shouldn't the Government of Canada give even greater 
consideration to the wishes of Yukon residents? 


Clause 12(3) of the Agreement guarantees hunting, trapping 
and fishing rights to all natives who can demonstrate tradi- 
tional use of the land whether they are from Yukon or NWT. 
This includes the National Wilderness Park. Aside from mak- 
ing the park an exclusive native hunting preserve, this pro- 
vision guarantees hunting, trapping and fishing rights in 
Southern Yukon to the Dene and Metis people of the NWT 
outside the context of Yukon Indian Land Claims and con- 
trary to established federal policy. 


Clause 12(3)(a) brings into effect sub-paragraphs 14(2)(a)(ii), 
(iii) and (iv) which give the non-resident Inuit exclusive, pre- 
ferential and priority rights to harvest wildlife atthe expense 
of resident Yukoners, especially the Yukon Indian People of 
Old Crow. 


Clauses 12(3)(a) and 14(2)(a)(iii) grants COPE the exclusive 
right to harvest musk-ox, an endangered species in Yukon 
and contrary to Yukon law. 


Clauses 12(3)(a), 14(2)(a)(vi), 14(4)(a), 14(4)(e) and 14(5) grant 
COPE the right to harvest wildlife for the purpose of commer- 
cial sale for food and other purposes, contrary to Yukon 
law. 





Clauses 12(3)(a) and 14(2)(i) say the right to harvest shall 
include the present and traditional methods of harvesting. 
Present methods include the utilization of high-powered 
rifles, scopes, snowmobiles, all-terrain vehicles, efc. Can 
Yukon’'s wildlife population sustain the pressure of an ever 
increasing number of hunters using modern technology at 
all seasons of the year? 


Clause 12(3)(a)(i) grants COPE exclusive hunting, trapping 
and fishing rights to approximately 7,000 sq. mi. of Northern 
Yukon. Thus COPE receives exclusive hunting, trapping and 
fishing rights to the minimum area of the National Wilderness 
Park plus an additional 2,000 sq. mi. in Yukon. A portion of 
this includes the Old Crow Group Trapping Area. 


Clause 12(3)() entitles COPE to the exclusive right to harvest 
game on lands withdrawn from the minimum 5,000 sq. mi. 
National Wilderness Park Area. Those lands could be in 
addition to the 1,000 sq. mi. coastal areas COPE might re- 
ceive under the Agreement. 


Clauses 12(4)(a) and 12(4)(b) establish a National Wilder- 
ness Park Steering Committee comprising 9 members - only 
3 of which are Yukoners - to determine the future disposition 
of up to 15,000 sq. mi. of land entirely within Yukon. The 
Committee is to advise the Minister of IAND on the purpose 
and function of the Park and on both an interim and perma- 
nent management regime for the Park area. Government of 
Yukon through the Yukon Act has sole jurisdiction over wild- 
life, yet the Yukon Government is permitted only one mem- 
ber on the Committee. The Committee, moreover, is given a 
preconceived mandate (i.e. there shall be a Nafional 
Wilderness Park of at least 5,000 sq. mi. and possibly as 
large as 15,000 sq. mi.; commercial harvesting of big game 
shall be permitted in the park, etc... 


Clause 12(5) allows the Inuit fo establish small settlements in 
the calving grounds of the Porcupine Caribou Herd. 


Clauses 12(6), 12(7) and 12(7)(a) give COPE preferential eco- 
nomic and employment opportunities over Yukoners in the 





Park. These provisions mean Inuits will be hired as wildlife 
Officers within the Park area to police their own wildlife har- 
vesting activities as well as those of the Old Crow Indian 
People. 


Clause 12(8) permits COPE to select up to 1,000 sq. mi. of 
Northern Yukon in fee simple absolute title if these areas are 
withdrawn from the Park. That land includes the calving 
grounds of the Porcupine Caribou Herd as well as critical 
waterfowl areas. 


Clauses 14(3)(e) and 14(3)(f) imply that the Government of 
Canada will endeavour to explore means to circumvent the 
restrictions of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and other 
international conventions on behalf of COPE. 


Clause 14(3)(g) encourages COPE to permit development in 
productive wildlife areas in order to obtain compensation 
payments from the developer. Under Section 10 COPE will be 
entitled to further compensation for providing access to the 
developer (ie. charge a land rent, demand employment 
opportunities, seek service contracts as well as education 
and training). Wildlife conservation interests will be jeopar- 
dized by these economic development opportunities. 





4 SE 
IMPACT OF COPE AGREEMENT-IN-PRINCIPLE ON 
YUKON’S CONSTITUTIONAL & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The COPE Agreement-in-Principle is an affront to Yukon’s 
jurisdictional integrity and threatens the economic and 
constitutional development of Yukon. Government of Yukon 
has not agreed to or signed the COPE Agreement. However, if 
the Agreement is finalized and enshrined in Settlement Leg- 
islation by the Parliament of Canada it will supercede the 
Yukon Act. In effect, 15,000 sq, mi. of Yukon could be taken 
away and turned over forever to the Federal Government 
and COPE. 


The oil and gas development prospect in the Beaufort Sea 
above Yukon’'s coastline could be the key to Yukon’s econo- 
mic and political future. The COPE Agreement jeopardizes 
Yukon’s right to share in the development of these resources. 


Clause 12(1) of fhe Agreement creates a National Wilderness 
Park of at least 5,000 sq. mi. encompassing Yukon’s entire 
coastline. If development of Yukon’s offshore resources does 
occur, the majority of the benefits and economic and em- 
ployment opportunities will go to COPE by virtue of provi- 
sions 12(1)(a), 12(6), 12(7)(a) and 12(8). The latter clause enti- 
tles COPE to select up to 1,000 sq. mi. of titled land along the 
Yukon coast at three strategic sites. Clauses 12(1) and 12(8) 
mean that Yukon will have none of its coastline and no 
access to tidewater. 


Clause 12(4)(a) establishes a National Wilderness Park Steer- 
ing Committee with only token Yukon representation - only 
3 members out of a total of 9 - to determine the future disposi- 
tion of 145,000 sq. mi. of land entirely within Yukon’s bound- 
aries. Moreover, the Committee is given a preconceived 
mandate dictated by COPE and the Federal Government. 
The Committee is merely engaged in a “rubber stamp” 
exercise to approve and implement provisions of the 
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FEDERAL ASSURANCES OF TERRITORIAL INVOLVEMENT 
IN NATIVE CLAIMS NEGOTIATIONS 


August 8, 1973, the Honourable Jean Chretien, Minister of 
IAND: 


“The participation of respective provincial or territo- 
rlal governments in fhe negotiating process is viewed 
as a basic requirement fo a successful and lasting 
result.” 


“Not all of fhe lands in question are the sole concern of 
the Federal Government. In the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, the Government has authority, to be exer- 
cised in full consultation with the Territorial Govern- 
ments, fo deal with interests in land.” 


December, 1974, the Honourable Judd Buchanan, Minister of 
IAND: 


“After much discussion with the parties involved, | am 
proposing a way by which the eventual settlement the 
federal government makes with the native people of 
the Yukon will reflect to fhe greatest extent possible the 
views and wishes of the general public in the Yukon.” 


January 22, 1977, the Honourable Warren Allmand, Minister 
of IAND: 


“When we talk about pipelines, claims and political 
advance, they are all part of fhe comprehensive poli- 
cy for northern development which my predecessor, 
Mr. Chretien, announced on behalf of the Federal Gov- 
emment in March of 1972. Ithas been a policy that has 
been unfolding since that time buf which has also 
been adjusting fo rapidly changing circumstances, 
both in the North and Canada at large. Above all we 
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have sought to make it responsive fo the views and 
concerns of the people mosf concerned. | mean all of 
the people who make the northland their home.” 


December 7, 1977, Office of Native Claims, DIAND: 


“Because Canada recognizes that the Inuvialuit have 
Qa traditional and continuing use of lands in the Yukon 
north slope, coast and offshore, Canada will seek an 
extension of the rights referred to in 2(a) to these areas. 
In doing this, there will be consultation with other in- 
terested parties, including the Government of the 
Yukon Territory.” 


January 23, 1978, the Honourable Hugh Faulkner, Minister of 
IAND (on park proposed in northern Yukon): 


“Mr. Faulkner said that discussions will be held with all 
interested parties including Native groups, Territorial 
Governments, special interest groups, local residents 
and the general public. 


February 20-22, 1978, Office of Native Claims, DIAND: 


“Another function of the claims negotiation process is 
fo provide a forum which will fake into account the 
interests of non-claimant groups in the area that may 
be affected by a claim seftlement. Settlement of the 
claim must accommodate these interests, else seftle- 
ment will merely give rise fo another sef of grievances. 
The Involvement of the provincial or territorial gov- 
ernments Is essentialto ensure this accommodation.” 


April 10,1978, Dr. Jonn Naysmith, Soecial Claims Representa- 
tive (Yukon and COPE) Office of Native Claims, DIAND (on 
COPE): 


“You have my assurance that we will be in close 
contaet wifh you on these matters.” 





OIL & GAS PROSPECTS IN THE BEAUFORT SEA 


THE KEY TO YUKON’S ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL FUTURE? 


BEAUFORT - OFF-SHORE RICHES? 


“While superstitiously avoiding prediction of a Beaufort 
Sea oil bonanza, Dome Officials believe it is just a 
matter of time before oil is found in significant 
quantities.” 


The petroleum potential of the Beaufort Sea has been known 
for some time, 


“Promise of substantial potential (in the Beaufort Sea - 
MacKenzie Basin) lies in the similarity between this 
basin and the Gulf Coast basin both structurally and 
stratigraphically. It is reasonable to expect that the 
yield factor for the petroleum pofential of the Beaufort- 
Mackenzie Basin will nof be unlike the Gulf Coast. Oil 
and particularly, gas reserves, of sufficient quantity fo 
justify building a pipeline fo southern markets are indi- 
cated. 


This highly favourable petroleum province is present in 
fhe Yukon offshore area.” 


This massive potential has recently been partially proven, 


‘In 1974 the Geological Survey of Canada estimated 
minimum potential in the MacKenzie Delta - Beaufort 
Sea area of 7.0 billion bbl. of oil and 60 trillion cu. ff. of 
gas and maximum potentials of 36 billion bbl. and 339 
trillion cu. ff. of oil and gas, respectively. 
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On the basis of seismic and drilling the maximum 
potentials should be more readily obtainable, John P. 
Gallagher, chairman and chief executive officer of 
Dome Petroleum fold the Northern Miner .... ‘We have 
drilled four wells that have found gas and/or oil in the 
Beaufort Sea,’ Mr. Gallagher said. ‘It will take three to 
five years before you really know what you have,’ Mr. 
Gallagher stated.’” 


Any significant oil or gas fields discovered in these northern 
waters will provide a potential source of large-scale royalty 
revenue which at some future point in time might well frans- 
form the teritory’s financial situation. The impact of North Sea 
oil on the British and Norwegian economies provides a 
rough analogy of what might occur in respect of Northwest 
Territories and Yukon over the next decade or two. 


NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Dome Petroleum has ambitious plans in respect of its 
Beaufort Sea holdings. A potential transformation of the 
Canadian economy above the Arctic Circle may be in the 
Offing. 


“The Beaufort Sea is on the verge of being confirmed as 
a major pefroleum region and plans already have 
been formulated fo facilitate commercial develop- 
ment of offshore crude oil and natural gas strikes.” 


Harbour facilities for Beaufort Sea development will be re- 
quired. A study has indicated that the Yukon coast offers the 
most feasible location for any deep water oil terminal in the 
Beaufort Sea. The study investigated locations on Herschel 
Island but concluded the preferred location is Babbage 
Bight, 20 miles southeast of Herschel Basin at approximately 
the midpoint of Yukon’s north coast. In recent years Dome 
drill ships have wintered at Herschel Island. 
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‘There is growing convinction that a marine transporta- 
fion system may be a more economical method of 
moving hydrocarbons from the Beaufort region than a 
conventional pipeline. The advantages of marine 
fransportation are: 


1. A lower threshold of reserves is required to cost - 


Justify marine transportation. A pipeline is estimated 
fo take eight fo fen times the reserves required for a 
system which uses ships. 


Much of a marine transportation system could be 
built in southern Canada and moved fo the frontier. 
This would cut costs and boost employment in 
Canada. 


A pipeline would require substantially higher initial 
cost capital investment, estimated at about $20 
billion. By comparison, a dual tanker system for 
moving both oil and liquid natural gas (LNG) 
should cost approximately $2 billion. 


Lochiel’s management believes that fhe Beaufort Sea 
reserves will begin fo alleviate Canada’s hydrocarbon 
shortage far sooner fhan conventional thinking 
suggests.’’° 


The foregoing sources strongly suggest the eventual de- 
velopment of a marine transportation system in the Beaufort 
Sea possibly with a Yukon port as its center. Combined with 
the potential of the discovery of major hydrocarbon reserves 
in “Yukon waters”, a dramatic entry of the North into Yukon’'s 
economic structure can be postulated over the next 20 
years. The white man’s first contacts with what is now the 
Yukon Territory took place in the vicinity of Herschel Island 
and the circle may yet make a full turn with major activity 
centered on the Arctic shoreline. 
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IMPACT OF THE COPE AGREEMENT-IN-PRINCIPLE 
ON NWT & WESTERN PROVINCES 


IMPACT ON THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


The granting of 37,000 square miles of land in fee simple to 
2,900 Inuit (of recent Alaskan ancestry?) effectively estab- 
lishes a land base for the creation of a separate racial state 
within the Northwest Tenitories. If the Agreement-in-Principle 
is allowed to stand and ultimately become law, if will mean 
the ‘Balkinization’ of the Northwest Territories along racial 
lines. As it is likely that the COPE Claim will be extrapolated 
to establish land quantums for the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 
Claim, the Dene Claim and the Metis Claim, the net result is 
that 407,000 square miles of the Northwest Territories may be 
granted to native claimant groups. This may lead to the 
destruction of the Government of the Northwest Territories. 


A breakdown of the foregoing extrapolation is as follows: 


1) Much of the COPE land entitlements are within the 
lands ceded under Treaty 11. The Treaty 11 Bands have 
not yet received their land entitlements. The land en- 
titlement under Treaty 11 is 128 acres per person. Thus 
one Indian resident in Aklavik will receive 128 acres; 
whereas his Inuit neighbour living in the same com- 
munity will receive 74 times that amount. The Fort 
McPherson Band, the Arctic Red River Band, the Fort 
Good Hope Band, the Fort Franklin Band and the Dog- 
ribs all have Inuit neighbours. Accordingly, they will 
surely seek the same land entitlement as the COPE 
beneficiaries. 


2) Four of the 32 Bands under Treaty 8 live within the 
Northwest Territories. Their Treaty entitlement is the 
same as their neighbours in Treaty 11. Three of these 
Bands have not had lands set aside for them. If their 
neighbours in Treaty 11 seek 74 times their entitlement, 
the Treaty 8 Bands at Snowadriff, Fort Resolution, Hay 


River and Fort Smith will surely do the same. SPUR SAS 
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IMPACT ON BRITISH COLUMBIA, ALBERTA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Twenty-eight Bands under Treaty 8 reside in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. At least one Band in Alberta has 
not yetreceived its Treaty 8 lands. One Band in the Northwest 
Territories under Treaty 8 is the Fitz/Smith Band: half of its 
members live in Fort Smith of the Northwest Territories while 
the others come from Fort Fitzgerald in Alberta. 


Thus if COPE receives 74 times the Treaty 11 entitlement, their 
neighbours, the Dene Nation will demand 74 times the Trea- 
ty 11 entitlement, their neighbours, the four Treaty 8 Bands in 
the Northwest Territories will demand 74 times the Treaty 8 
entitlement (one of these Bands will want land in Alberta), 
their neighbours, the Fond-du-Lac and Stony Rapids Bands 
onthe north shore of Lake Athabasca will tell the Federal and 
Saskatchewan governments that the lands they have re- 
ceived in the last two or three years under Treaty 8 are 
inadequate, that they have been cheated - and so onto Fort 
St. John and Fort Nelson in British Columbia. 


IMPACT ON MANITOBA 


The Indian people of Northern Manitoba received lands 
under Treaty 5. Their land entitlement was 32 acres per capi- 
ta. Some Bands claim they have not received their legal 
allotment and they and the Manitoba Indian Brotherhood 
demand that they now receive lands based on the other 
Western numbered treaties which allotted 128 acres per 
capita. The Federal and Manitoba governments have re- 
fused to renegotiate Treaty 5 and insist on 32 acres per 
capita. 


The neighbours of the Treaty 5 Indians are the Inuit of Chur- 
chill, Manitoba, Eskimo Point, Baker Lake, etc. in the North- 
west Territories. The Inuit Tapirisat of Canada want a land 
claim settlement. Surely, they will not seek less land than 
COPE. 


If ITC receives similar land allotments as in the COPE Agree- 
ment-in-Principle, then one Inuit will receive as much land as 
296 Indians, their neighbours in the Treaty 5 area. 
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NEGOTIATION OF COPE CLAIM 


December 7, 1977: COPE and the federal negotiator - who 
was responsible for both the COPE Claim and the Yukon 
Indian Claim - issued the COPE-Government Joint Position 
Paper on Wildlife. [he Position Paper attempted to “seek” an 
extension of the rights of the Eskimos to hunt in the Northern 
Yukon to the exclusion of everyone else. Government of 
Yukon strongly condemned this unilateral federal action 
and received assurances from the federal negotiator that all 
parties having an interest in the area would meet to resolve 
the issue. No meeting ever took place. 


January 23, 1978: The Minister of IAND announced a park 
proposal for Northern Yukon. Mr. Faulkner stated that “discus- 
sions will be held with all interested parties including Native 
groups, Territorial Governments, special interest groups, loc- 
al residents and the general public”. Once again no meet- 
ings ever took place. 


July 6, 1978: The Minister of I|AND unilaterally withdrew 15,000 
square miles of Northern Yukon including the 5,000 square 
miles claimed by COPE. The Prohibition and Withdrawal of 
Certain Lands from Disposal Order stated that the lands 
were required for a national park and other conservation 
purposes. In announcing the withdrawal, Mr. Faulkner re- 
marked as well that the withdrawal “could be regarded as a 
step towards settling land claims in the North”. Mr. Faulkner 
also admitted that the Government of Yukon was not con- 
sulted in advance and he anticipated some resistance to 
his proposal because of this. 


July 14, 1978: The Minister of IAND announced the release of 
the COPE/Government Working Group Joint Position Paper 
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on the Inuvialuit Land Rights Claim. This paper was a pre- 
curser to the COPE Agreement-in-Principle. With the release 
of the Position Paper, it became abundantly clear that the 
‘protection of the Porcupine Caribou Herd was not the — 
reason behind the Minister’s July 6th withdrawal of lands in 
Northern Yukon. In fact, the withdrawal was a negotiated 
requirement. Section 4 of the Joint Position Paper granted 
the Inuit (Eskimos) of the Western Arctic Region of the NWT 
exclusive use and other rights to Yukon’s North Slope. Ironi- 
cally, these rights included the right fo commercially har- 
vest the Porcupine Caribou Herd and hunt endangered 
species contrary to Yukon law and contrary to the reasons 
given for withdrawing the lands in the Withdrawal Order. 


August 11, 1978: Government of Yukon appealed to Prime 
Minister Trudeau to intervene and listen to Yukon concerns. 
The Prime Minister's office made arangmenis for a Yukon 
delegation to meet with the Minister of IAND. 


September 13, 1978: A Yukon delegation comprising repre- 
sentatives from the Yukon Government, the people of Old 
Crow and the Council for Yukon Indians met with the Minister 
of IAND to discuss Yukon concerns regarding the Joint Posi- 
tion Paper. As a consequence of that meeting, the Minister of 
IAND accepted the principle that the people of Old Crow 
should have an equal opportunity to claim Northern Yukon 
and the Joint Position Paper would be adjusted to reflect this 
principle. In addition, the Minister instructed his officials to 
meet with the Yukon representatives to discuss other 
changes fo the paper and work out a suitable compromise. 


October 31, 1978: The Minister of IAND and COPE signed the 
COPE Agreement-in-Principle. No further meetings were 
held and Government of Yukon had never been present at 
the negotiation table with the Federal Government and 
COPE. 





